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SANITARIUM. 

FOR PERSONS ADDICTED TO THE ABUSE OF STIMULANTS 
AND NARCOTICS. 

This Institution has been established by the Citizens' Association of Pennsylvania, for 
the purpose of treating a class of diseases, for which no provision has hitherto been made In 
Pennsylvania. 

It is located at Media, Delaware ('ounty, fourteen miles from Philadelphia, on the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad. 

The building is convenient ; the rooms being large, airy, lighted with gn?, and tastefully 
and liberally furnished. 

A large parlor, hbrarj-, billiard-room, and music atf'ord the jneans for social intercourse 
and entertainment ; and among the curative a])pliances. are, vapor, shower and plunge 
ftathP. 

It is not a place of confinement ; there are no cells or wallB. It is not a place for insane 
persons ; there are no repulsive associations. Patients are treatetl and tnistetl with special 
wference to preserving their self-respect, and in order to secure a good degree of privacy, the 
sumber is limited to twenty. 

For persons who desire to rid themselves of the habit of alcoholic intoxication, the Sani- 
tarium ofTers the comforts of a home, the healthful surroundings of a salubrious district of 
country, and such hygienic influences as may relieve the physical causes of intoxication 
where they exist, with such moral support as may strengthen the will to avoid futiire indul- 
gence. 

For persons who have formed the habit of using Opium and Haeheeah, this Institution 
•ITers unusual advantages. 

The popular opinion that such ]>erson8 cannot abandon the habit, is not sustained by the 
experience ^f the Sanitarium, which has demonstrated that a gradual reduction of the 
quantity consumed, and a Judicious employment of remedies, will, in almost every case, 
result in recovery. 

Patients may be admitted on their own aiipllcation, or that of their friends, for a period 
•f not less than three montho, except by special arrangement. 

When a legal process Is required, as with residents of Pennsylvania, who ha\e been, or 
may be duly found to bo *' habitual drunkards," the following Act of Assembly may be 
resorted to :— 

"The committee of any haHtual drunkard, duly found to be such, by inquisition, accord- 
ing to the Act of Assembly relating to lunatics ana habitual drunkards, approved June 13th, 
1636, may make application iu writing to the President of the Citizens' Association, for the 
ailmisslon of such habitual drunkard to the custody of said Association: and upon the 
receipt of said application by the President aforesaid, he shall make Inquiry into the history 
and nature of the case, and if he be of opinion that the person in whose behalf the applica- 
tion is made, is a proi)er subject for admission, his certiftcate of approval, together with the 
application, may be submitted to the court of the county where the committee of said 
habitual drunkard may reside, either in open court or to the president judge, or at cham- 
bers, and if in the judgment of the court, the said habitual drunkard shall bo deemed a pro- 
per subject for treatment, with a view to his reformation, the said court is hereby em- 
powered to commit him to the custody of the Citizens' Association of Pennsylvania, for a 
Term of not less than nine months, or more than two years." Provided that the relations by 
blood or marriage, of said habitual drunkard shall have access to him at all times, suWect to 
the rules and regulations of said associatioh : And providetl further, that said habitual drunk- 
ard may be released by the Court making the commitment before the expiration of said term, if 
after a full hearing, the said l^ourt shall deem his release advisable. And provided further, 
that nothing in this Act shall be so construe<l, as to prevent the Citizens' Association from 
receiving into their custody, any person upon his own application without due process of 
law ? (Sec Laws of Pennsylvania, 1867, Act No. 403, p. 426.) 

Terms arranged In each case according to circumstance?. 

For further information, apply to 

JOSEPH rAKRISH, M. D., 

Media, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
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OCTOBER, 1869. 



CAN DRUNKARDS BE SAVED? 

This is an important question, and should be answered deliberately. 

Who is a drunkard ? In law, a man who simply uses intoxicants 
is not a drunkard. His eyes must l)e staring, his speech confused or 
unnatural, his gait feeble or staggering, and his conduct offensive ; 
or there must be some other physical sign, indicating an unusual con- 
dition that is clearly traceable to oxcob^ in the use of inebriat- 
ing draughts. 

In technical temperance ethics, every m:ni is alcoholized, and in 
a degree, drunk, who drinks alcoholic beverages in any form or 
quantity, whether its effects are visible in threatening utterances, or 
violent conduct, or not ; and no one is considered drunken who makes 
himself offensive or dangerous under the influence of other excitants 
than those which are alcoholic. 

When we ask the question, therefore — can drunkards be saved ? 
we must understand what we mean by a drunkard. We may not 
fairly pervert plain language, sound sense, and common experience, 
for the sake of sustaining a dogma in law, morals or religion. We 
should rather shape the dogma into harmony with plain language, 
sound sense and common experience. 

The legal \'iew of drunkenness is unsatisfactory, in that it does 
not comprehend the real condition of the inebriate. Law has to do 
with overt acts, to presence order and keep the jjeace, rather than 
search into the philosophy of causes. If a man becomes drunken in 
his own home, and does nothing to disturb the peace and safety of 
his family, the law does not recognize him as a drunkard. His drink- 
ing to excess is no evil in the sight of the law, so long as he does not 
infract the authority and purpose of law. He is an offender only 
when his drunkenness manifests itself offen8ivel3^ or injuriously to 
others. 

Hence we cannot consider the question from this 8taud-i>oint, in 
any radical or complete sense. 
7 
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The temperance stand-point is equally untenable as a ground of 
examination of the question, because it assumes too much. 

The total abstinence creed allows alcoholic liquors to be used a& 
medicine, without restriction as to variety or quantity, and yet asserts 
that every one who takes even a teaspoonful of such liquors in healthy 
is, in an abstract sense, and to that degr(3e alcoholized or drunk. 

There is another View of the term, however, that is not without 
^weight, and should be taken into the account. 

A distinguished writer has said that " passion is the drunkenness 
of the mind^' (Spencer), and in this sense we often speak of rage, joy, 
zeal, enthusiasm, grief, etc. " Intoxicated with success," " drunk 
with rage," are familiar expressions that are in accord with the com- 
mon experience of mankind. 

** The best of life'is but intoxication ; 
(Jlory, the grape, love, gold, in these are sunk 
The hopes of all men, and of every nation." 

Byron. 

Prophetic wisdom has also presented us with a significant illustra- 
tion of this view of the subject, in its declaration of woes upon Ariel, 
in the following most imposing utterance : 

** They are drunk, but not with wine ; 

' They stagger, but not with strong drink." 

Isaiah. 

Such dcGnitions have an important bearing upon the subject, and 
must not be overlooked, seeing that they point to other forms of 
drunkenness, than those which result from the use of alcohol. It 
would seem therefore desirable to employ a more specific word, inas- 
much as persons may become drunken from a variety of drugs that 
are not alcoholic, as well as from passional vehemence in its various 
manifestations. 

The words — Dipsomania and Melhomania are sometimes used as 
synonjTns for drunkenness, but either is inappropriate for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

Dipsomania is defined as a morbid and insane thirst for intoxicat- 
ing fluids. It indicates the condition which precedes drunkenness, — 
a thirst, or longing. 

Melhomania means madness or insanity resulting from excessive 
drinking (Delirium tremens). One relates to a condition before, and 
the other to a condition after drunkenness ; and while these terms 
clearly indicate such conditions, they are not specific, because the 
same insatiable desire or thirst may exist for other than alcoholic 
intoxicants, and delirium tremens may result from excess in the use 
of tobacco, opium and other drugs. 

We therefore need a word which signifies drunkenness front alco- 
, hoi, as distinguished from the same condition from other causes. 
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Temulence ( Temulentia) is such a word. It is as easy to use as the 
words drunkenness and intoxication, and has the merit of being direct 
and specific in its meaning, while the others are general and variously 
employed. Literally, it signifies drunkenness from "strong wine," and 
strong wine being used as a synonym for all alcoholic intoxicants, 
there seems a propriety in using this word when it is required to 
maintain the distinction referred to. 

We meet this inquiry, "can the drunkard be saved?" with a prompt 
aflSrmative, and yet with due allowance. 

Drunkenness (Temulence) like most other diseases, has its law. 
A given proportion of people are blind, deaf, insane, idotic, etc., 
and this proportion can be estimated with considerable accuracy in 
nearly all civilized communities. 

Accidents have their law. About the same proportion of the peo- 
ple annually get drowned, or have their legs broken, or meet with 
mishaps of other kinds. 

Specialists, who make a business of studying and arranging vital 
statistics, have demonstrated that, a certain percentage only of in- 
sanity, fevers, rheumatism, and other diseases recover. 

These have their stages or degrees also, which are recognized in 
their relation to the progress and results of treatment, so that in- 
telligent and observing, physicians can, with some precision, say 
what proportion of cases of this or that disease will be fatal. 

Life insurance, specialists tell us how many people of certain tem- 
peraments, ages, habits of life, business, etc., die every year, and after 
long observation and comparison they estimate the longevity of races 
and communities with sufficient accuracy to form the basis of im- 
mense and successful financial investments. 

So drunkenness from alcohol has its law of origin, continuance, 
and result, modified by constitutional temperaments, race, climate, 
etc., etc., and must be studied in connection with such facts and cir- 
cumstances. 

Again, we must determine whether it is a sin, a crime, a vice, or 
a disease. 

There is both an abstract and a popular difference between these 
forms of expression, which it is well to observe, as it is closely con 
nected with the discussion of this question. 

St 71 is a generic term which comprehends more than crime or vice, 
and always supposes perversity of will, where the actor is accountable, 
and invariably carries with it its own punishment. 

Crimes are social offenses which consist in the violation of human 
law, and vai-y with times and countries. 

Vices are personal faults or failings, the fruit of unnatural or un 
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reasonable indulgence of passions wad appetites which are in them- 
selves proper and useful. 

Diseases vary of course, in type and manifestation, and are known 
by different names ; and yet when we use the common word, disease, 
it is intended to mean more than a mere malady, or sickness ; it is a 
condition of being ill-at-ease, the caius^ or antecedent of sickness and 
malady. As Webster has it, '' lack of ease, uneasiness and distress.'' 

Taking these several definitions, which we believe comport with 
those of standard authorities, and applying them to the drunkard, 
how will the question stand ? 

Is he always or necessarily the subject of a perverted will ? Does 
he partake of intoxicants to excess deliberately, and with a purpose 
of mere self-indulgence, in the face of knowledge of probable conse- 
quences, and in violation of moral convictions ? If so, he sins, ac- 
cording to this standard. If not, we must place him elsewhere. 

Does he violate human law in drinking to excess ? We believe 
there is no statute among men, preventing even excessive use of 
intoxicants. There are laws which have been framed for the purpose 
of prohibiting the sale^ but none prohibiting the use, except it may 
be in particular ecclesiastical or special organizations. In this sense 
he is not a criminal.. 

Does he indulge to an unnatural and unreasonable degree, the ap- 
petites and passions which were intended to be used wisely ? If so, 
he is the victim of a pernicious vice. 

Has he a sense of unrest, and nervous depression ? Is he un- 
easy, — with a deep longing for ease ? Is he uniable to settle himself 
and concentrate his powers upon his accustomed employment, be- 
cause he is nervous, irritable, distressed, exhausted, discouraged, or 
what he calls " unstrung" ? If so he is in an unnatural state and is 
diseased. 

What are some of the symptoms of his disease ? Perversion of 
taste or desire, — a longing, not always of the stomach, for a satisfy- 
ing draught ; but frequently of an agitated nervous system, for scnne- 
thing to soothe and calm ats excitement, or to revive and exalt it 
from a state of wearisome depression. 

Does he seek this remedy in alcoholic beverages ? 

The will and the moral sense may here assert themselves, and de- 
mand some less dangerous resource, but another S3anptom of his in- 
firmity is now presented in a defective will-power ; not an inherent 
infirmity always, but defective by contrast w^th an irresistible de- 
mand, not so much for a particular draught or drug, as for some 
satisfying remedy. The most accessible, and the most certain and 
speedy is the alcoholic beverage. 
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What can be expected of a man under such circumstances ? A 
captivated will, and a subdued moral sense, in the grasp of a conquer- 
ing foe. The inevitable result is — drunkenness, if the victim has the 
susceptibility for becoming an alcoholic inebriate, which many have 
Aot. If he has not, he may seek relief in remedies that are not 
alcoholic ; and that there are multitudes of such persons in the world , 
of whom it may be truthfully said : 

" Tbey are drunk, but not with wine/' 
cannot be gainsayed. 

Let us now consider the order of sequence in which the peculiar 
manifestations of this disease frequently occur. We do not pro- 
pose to treat of that form of temulentia that is found in such 
persons as are described in the following characteristic terms by an 
ancient author : — " He that drinks for luBt^ or pride^ or covetous- 
ness^ or/ear^ or good-fellowship^ or to drive away time^ or to still 
conscience^ is a drunkard,^^ — B, Younge. 

This implies a state of moral pravity or deformity, which does not 
6nter into the question of disease, and the definition of our author 
allows the inference that he who drinks from other causes or motives 
than those enumerated, is not a drimkard, in the immoral or sinful 
sense. 

First. There is a sense of physical or mental unrest which may 
result from hereditary infirmity or predisposition ; from an undue' 
exercise of the intellectual or emotional powers ; from business trials 
or domestic discontent, and from a variety of other causes. 

Second. There is a desire for speedy relief, and a strong tendency 
to seek efficient artificial support in the most convenient form, which 
is alcohol. 

Third. There is loss of will-power ; for notwithstanding the knowl- 
edge of the danger of resorting to alcoholic remedies, the popular 
condemnation of the practice, and the inward convictions on the sub- 
ject, there is an overwhelming impulse which drives its victims to 
indulgence. 

Fourth. As the result of indulgence, there is intoxication, which 
has its varieties and stages to be considered at another time. It 
is commonly supposed that the reverse of this order is true, and 
it is quite natural that persons who are unaccustomed to investiga- 
tions into the philosophy of physical causes should fall into the error 
of taking the most visible and impressive sign as the starting point. 
Hence reformers and moralists are in the habit of adopting the fol- 
lowing order : — First, drunkenness. Second, an increased appetite. 
Third, a loss of will. Fourth, a permanently diseased condition of 
body and mind. 
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We think, however, that a little observation and reflection will con- 
firm the view we have taken, so far as it is meant to apply to those 
forms of alcoholic intoxication which originate in hereditary or other 
constitutional causes. 

The idea that intemperance is sometimes hereditary^ should not be 
taken to mean that the taste for akoholic liquors is transmitted from 
generation to generation. By no means. It should rather be taken 
to mean that some persons are bom with temperaments and tenden- 
cies, which predispose them to seek such exaltation or relief as is 
expected from what are popularly called alcoholic stimulants. The 
majority of persons are not bom with such predispositions and ten- 
dencies ; hence the majority of persons are not drunkards. 

It is also said that example has much to do with the habit of indul- 
gence in intoxicants. This may, or may not be so, but we are well 
acquainted with a family of eight boys, 43even of whom were brought 
up under the same roof with alcoholic liquors daily before them in 
an open sideboard, ancb on the family table, and not one of them has 
ever shown in manhood any susceptibility to the alcoholic poison. 
The eighth was in early childhood, when the parental head of the 
house was removed by death, and the daily example of using alco- 
holic beverages was discontinued, and yet he was the only one of the 
family who evidenced any predisposition to alcoholic excess or sus- 
ceptibility to alcoholic poison. We also knew a family of three boys 
whose father was a rigid, total abstainer, and required the strictest 
observance of the practice in his household, but who now, in his old 
age, is borne down with sorrow because all of his boys are drunk- 
ards. Such facts are known perhaps tp every reader of this paper, 
and if they could be collected and tabulated, the resulting aggre- 
gates would probably disprove some of the traditional views so com- 
monly held on this subject. 

What are we to do with such facts ? They are not exceptions, ac- 
cording to our observation. Indeed, drunkenness in the head of a 
family frequently so impresses the rising boys, that they take every 
means to shun the course of the father, and grow up sober and useful 
citizens. We repeat that it is not an inherited taste, but an inherited 
condition of system which is not always dependent upon the intem- 
perance of parents, and submit that intemperate men are more ready 
to appreciate and profit by such considerations, than they are by or- 
dinary arguments and appeals. It is unfair to say, as many do, that 
if men are born with a tendency to temulence^ that it is useless to do 
any thing, because they are doomed, etc. 

On the other hand, it seems to us one of the strongest motives tO' 
eflbrts at restoration. A man born of consumptive parents, and 
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knowing his predisposition to a like disease, has in that very fact a 
strong inducement to avail himself of every possible preventive within 
his reach. He will adopt a mode of life, and reside in a climate best 
suited to aid him in escaping the foe of his parents, and, in many 
cases, will avoid consumption, because he was born with a tendency 
to it. So men who are born with a constitutional tendency to alco- 
holic excess may, if they know it, avoid the associations and influ- 
ences which tend to lead them into it. Their ignorance is frequently 
the father of their habits and sorrows, and it is no antidote to igno- 
rance to be reproached for not knowing more. 

It is not enough for the individual to know that intemperance is a 
ourse to the community ; not enough to know that it is the source of 
much disease and crime, but that he himself has a positive suscepti- 
Mlity to it, which may be increased by indulgence, and may proba- 
bly lead to the commission of overt acts, that will be followed by re- 
proach and shame. Physiologists and physicians should instruct 
those who look to them for counsel, in this department of knowledge, 
and to this end should study the temperaments and liabilities with 
reference especially to this vice. 

Moral reformers should refrain from vituperation against the un- 
fortunate, and endeavor rather to eliminate the hidden qualities 
that are good, Wrtuous and honorable, and thus raise men into a 
condition of self-respect, and conscious manhood — dignity, with 
hope of being restored again to themselves, and to society. Any 
course short of this, that looks to formal obligations, oaths, pledges, 
or rituals, tends to unsettle confidence and magnify the source of 
evil. 

Legislators shoidd refuse the vain mockery of attempting to reach 
and control the hidden forces of the human constitution by the en- 
actment of laws to prohibit the sale or use of so universal a solvent, 
and so valuable a remedy as alcohol. They should stop to think that 
it is a product of natural processes, established and maintained by 
that " wisdom which cometli from above," for a wise use. 

Says the late Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts : — " I aver 
that a statute of prohibition aiming to banish from the table of an 
American citizen, by fines and penalties, an article of diet, which a 
large body of the people believe to be legitimate, which the law does 
not even pretend to exclude from the category of commercial articles 
which in every nation, and in some form, in all history, has held its 
place among the necessities or the luxuries of society, is absurdly 
weak, or else it is fatal to any liberty'." 

• The idea of attempting to regulate human appetites and to make men 
good and virtuous, temperate and frugal by acts of legislation, is as 
repulsive to the spirit of democratic liberty, as an attempt would be to 
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usurp the right of private judgment, and invest it in a king or prelate. 
Should the social forces be removed which now oppress and embitter 
the inebriate, the law cease to maintain a monopoly of the liquor 
traffic in the hands of a few licensed agents, and the moral taint 
upon the Commonwealth caused by the creation of a privileged class 
for this purpose be abolished, there would be some chance for the 
recovery of those who now suffer from despondency and despair, 
because of the antagonisms which surround them. 

The affirmative answer to the question we are now considering 
would then arise spontaneously in the heart of Christendom, needing 
no philosophy to explain it, no logic to enforce it, and nothing but 
the enthusiasm of a new faith, and the sympathy and care of a com- 
mon manhood to establish it. 

As things now are, the inebriate himself is too oilen reckless con- 
cerning efforts to recover, and his friends feel in themselves the reac^ 
tion of doubt, fear, and even hopelessness, because of the resistance 
of popular sentiment on the subject. Let all this resistance be re- 
moved, let the inebriate feel that he breathes amid friendships, and 
is strengthened by kindly and hearty assurances, and the force of 
such a moral incentive would strengthen and fortify his disordered 
nervous system, so that the appliances of science could be made 
speedily available in the accomplishment of ultimate recovery. 
Drunkards can be sai'ed. 



INEBRIATE ASYLUM IN AUSTRALIA. 

Dr. McCarthy is an eminent physician of Melbourne, Australia, and is 
calling attention to the fearful increase of alcoholic intoxication on the 
island, and urges the establishment of an Inebriate Asylum. 
We extract the following from an English paper : — 
"The letter of Dr. McCarthy, which we published yesterday, re- 
opens a subject which is daily acquiring more and more public im- 
portance, apd which the public have treated with very culpable 
apathy. What shall we do with our drunkards ? is in every respect 
as urgent a question as ' What shall we do with our boys ?' Nor is 
it at all flattering to our discrhnination, or our moral sense, that we 
have allowed it to go unanswered so long. As our correspondent 
points out in his very elaborate communication, society has alto- 
gether been in the wrong in the treatment of its drunkards. Drunk- 
enness, whether it be the effect of a latent disease or not, is, to all 
intents and purposes, a disease as well as a crime ; yet the drunkard 
is punished simply as a criminal. Where is the logic of this ? The 
records of the coroner's court prove that the victim is the subject of 
as morbid a condition of body as the lunatic, while the records of 
the police courts show the utter inadequacy of penal legislation to 
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save him. Why, then, should we not treat him as we treat lunatics? 
Why send him to gaol, when it is clear that he is fit only for an 
asylum ? Why consign him into the hands of the gaoler^ when com- 
mon sense as well as science declare that the physician is necessary 
to his cure ? The gaol is utterly useless to solve the problem which 
Br. McCarthy has raised — a problem which, in this land of nobblers 
should never be allowed to rest unsolved. What we want is, some 
machinery that shall combine the duties of both gaol and hospital, some 
thing that shall do for the drunkards what the reformatory is sup- 
posed to do for its Arabs — something that shall not only punish the 
criminal and protect society, but restore the patient while it punishes 
the criminal. To our minds, this end can be obtained by the estab- 
lishment of some such institution as our correspondent describes, 
and which already has its prototype in the United States. No doubt 
the development of the plan is not without its difilculties, but they 
are none of them insuperable. 

" The most obvious diibculty in dealing with the purely sanatory 
problem is, how to reconcile it with the political element associated 
with it. In dealing with the drunkard, there is a chance that we may 
interfere with the Uberty of the subject. The force of this objection, 
however, disappears before the consideration that, if drunkenness is 
a disease, then we have as much right to put drunkards in a hospital 
as we have to put lunatics in an asylum. The end, in fact, justifies 
the means. As far as the liberty of the subject is involved in the 
question, there is this to be regarded, that by giving too much liberty 
to the drunkard we imperil that of his fellow-citizens. Drunkenness 
is not a self-regarding vice merely. If not a crime, it leads inevita- 
bly to crime, to destitution, wife-beating, murder, and brutality of 
every shade.. It was Justice Talfourd who said that all crime is to 
be traced to habits of drunkenness, and Dr. McCarthy has quoted 
further apposite testimou}' to the same effect. If, then, it can be 
shown that by subjecting the drunkard to the control of the hospital, 
rather than that of the gaol, we have a chance of saving him from 
becoming a criminal, the political objection ought to be a tangible 
one which interferes with our object. Mill himself distinctly lays it 
down that, though ordinary drunkenness is not a fit subject for 
Legislative interference, when it excites to do harm to others it is a 
crime against others, and as such, of course, appeals to the conserva- 
tive instincts of society. But though drunkenness is a disease, it is 
not true that all drunkards are not diseased. Many cases cannot 
come within the philanthropic scheme of Dr. McCarthy, and society 
would be compelled to use its discrimination. It would be preposterous, 
for instance, to send into restraint and medical treatment the casual 
bon-mvant^ whose drunkenness would leave him with the morning's 
headache. Here the intervention of the lock-up is sufficient in every 
way. At the same time it would never do to draw the line of im- 
munity just short of delirium tremens. Between the two stages of 
the disease, between the functional disturbance which finds relief in 
a bottle of soda-water and the ,organic malady which brings the suf- 
ferer to the grave, or the lunatic's cell, there is a considerable inter- 
val, occupied by a class whose drunkenness it may be difficult to 
place in the category of either crime or disease, but whom it would 
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be necessary to deal with either as criminals or patients. At what 
point of drunkenness, and what class of drunkards the courts should 
have the power of depriving of their liberty, for their own sake as 
well as for the safety of society, is indeed the part of the question 
that calls for the most delicate treatment. This however, is a mat- 
ter of detail, and if we admit Dr. McCarthy's principle, it is readily 
capable of adjustment. Dr. M'Carthy himself has already taken 
the bull by the horns, by classifying the subjects of his essay in such 
a way as to meet both the legal and the medical difficulty. As there 
are some drunkards for whom medical treatment would be super- 
fluous, and others on whom the law would inflict its penalties to no 
remedial purpose, he proposes to arrange them, up()n investigation, 
under their proper heads, and modulate the interference of Govern- 
ment according to the features of their several cases ; and however 
he may discharge this part of his task, his letter on the whole is de- 
serving of serious consideration. To prevent crime is, in an econo- 
mic sense, cheaper than to punish it. To save a man from becoming 
a pauper or a criminal is clearl}" not only the right but the duty of 
hia fellow-men, and it makes but little diflference what is the nature 
of the reformatory treatment that we subject such a man to. There 
is ample r^om for a drunkards' hospital in Melbourne, and such an 
institution would be a creditable work for the charity of a people 
among whom, if drunkenness is a popular vice, charity is a very 
popular virtue." 

The letter to which reference is made treats of drunkenness in 
four aspects. 1. The corporal evils caused by the excessive use of 
alcohol. 2. Mental injuries caused by it. 3. The social and public 
evils resulting from it. 4. The propriety of government assisting 
the drunkard's friends in restraining him by law in his mad career. 

Considerable space is devoted to a medical discussion of these 
several heads, when Dr. M'Carthy proceeds to consider the eflects 
of alcoholic excess on the mind, as follows : — 

" Sir, we next come to the evils caused to the mind by over-indul 
gence in ardent spirits. As already stated, the brain, the organ of the 
mind, is altered. Alcohol can produce every known species of disease 
of the brain in as great variety as the countenances or natural disposi- 
tions of the individuals. These e\ql eflects become apparent early 
in some, late in others, but certain in all, to a greater or less extent. 
Thus we have, according to Dr. Macnish,the sanguineous drunkard,the 
melancholy drunkard, the surly drunkard, the phlegmatic drunkard, 
the nervous drunkard, the choleric drunkard, and the periodical 
drunkard. To these all others appear drunk, while they alone are 
sober. There is such a close affinity between drunkenness and in- 
sanity that one of the greatest difficulties which a medical man has 
to contend with in these cases is to pronounce which is the cause, 
which the effect — ^that is, whether it was insanity that brought on 
drunkenness, or drunkenness that produced insanity. This is the 
great difficulty in the important question of moral insanity, where 
the intellect is not so much in fault as is the irresistible and uncon- 
trollable state of the passions. Let us take a picture of this state 
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from the late Dr. Hutcheson, of the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum. He 
calls this irresistible passion oinomania (from ^ oinos/ wine). Speak- 
ing of the chronic form, he says the causes are, injuries of the head, 
diseases of the heart, hereditary predisposition, and intemperance. 
The patient is incessantly under the most overwhelming desire for 
stimulants. He will disregard every impediment, sacrifice comfort 
and reputation, withstand the claims of affection, consign his £Etmily 
to misery and disgrace, and deny himself the common necessaries of 
life, to gratify his insane propensity. In the morning morose and 
fretful, disgusted with himself and disatisfied with all around him, 
weak and tremulous, incapable of any exertion either of mind or body, 
his first feeling is a desire for stimulants, with every fresh dose of 
which he recovers a cartaiu degree of vigor both of body and mind, 
till he feels comparatively comfortable. A few hours pass without 
the craving being so strong; but it soon returns, and the patient 
drinks till intoxication is pi^uced. Then succeeds the restless sleep, 
the suffering, the comparative tranquillity, the excitement, and the 
state of insensibility ; and, unless absolutely secluded from all means 
of gratifying the propensity, the patient continues the same course 
till he dies or becomes imbecile.' He continues : — ^ It must be re- 
marked, that in all these forms of the disease the patient is perfectly 
incapable of self-control ; that be is impelled by an irresistible im- 
pulse to gratify his propensity ; that while the paroxysm is on him 
he is regardless of his health, his life, and all that can make life dear 
to him ; that he is prone to dissipate his property, and easily becomes 
a prey of the designing ; and that in many cases he exhibits a pro- 
pensity to commit'homicide or suicide. He is thus dangerous to him- 
self and others ; and, however responsible he may have been for 
bringing the disease on himself, his responsibility ceases as soon as 
he comes under the influence of the malady. . . . The only chance 
of cure or alleviation is from attention to the health and abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors. Neither can be secured so long as the 
patient is at large ; and no amendment can be depended on unless 
he has undergone a long course of discipline and probation. Con- 
sidering, then, that the individual is irresponsible and dangerous to 
himself and others, that if left uncontrolled he will ruin his family, 
and that his disease can be treated only in an asylum, it is not only 
merciful to him and his relatives, but necessary for the security of 
the public, that he be deprived of the liberty which he abuses and 
perverts, and that he should be prevented from committing crimes, 
instead of being punished. So convinced are some affected with the 
periodical form of the disease, of the necessity of being controlled, 
that they voluntarily enter an asylum when the paroxysm threatens. 

^^I know a woman who has been scarcely a week out of gaol at a 
time since 1859. As soon as out she gets driiuk, and breaks windows, 
and appears at the police-court, and again into gaol. This woman 
received an injury to her skull — a fracture ; her passion for drink 
caused her husband to die in the lunatic asylum, where she also was 
at the time of his death — indeed, she was the cause of the first of m}' 
letters .in that year. She is exactly Such as described by Dr. Hutche- 
son. Is it not a pity that such unfortunates should be tossed about 
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like criminals, from the gaol to the tavern, from the tavern to police* 
court, and back again to gaol ? 

"Let us now examine what are the most frequent causes of insanity. 
^11 authors agree that intemperance ranks among the most frequent 
causes. With the exception of hereditary predisposition, it ranks 
foremost. Again, when we consider the established fact that drunken 
parents transmit their vices to their children, and thus create a dis* 
position to insanity, we are disposed to place intemperance first in 
the list of causes. This is so important, that I must prove my asser- 
tion. Plutarch says, ^ One drunkard begets another ;' and Aristotle, 
^ Drunken women bring forth children like unto themselves.' 

" Doctor Howe, of America, says that in his asylum there are 300 
idiots, and the parents of 145 of them were known as habitual drunk- 
ards. In one case reported by him 'drunken parents had seven 
idiotic children.' The same author says that of 419 idiots 114 of the 
parents were known to be habitual drunkards. Of 420 idiots the 
condition of the parents was ascertained in 359 cases ; all except four 
were unhealthy, or blood-relatives, or intemperate ; hence, in calculat- 
ing the number of lunatics whose misfortune is traced to hereditary 
predisposition, we must attribute a large proportion of this predis- 
position to the intemperance of parents — aye, and of grand-parents. 
Of 6,509 cases of insanity referred to moral causes in England in 
1844 — 1,792 to intemperance, 549 to vice, 1,129 to poverty, 1,548 to 
grief, 346 to study, 782 to religious excitement, 199 to sudden fright, 
134 to other moral causes, — ^the reader will agree with me, th^tt a 
large proportion of those marked vice, poverty, grief, sudden fright, 
etc., should be added and laid to the charge of intemperance. 

" The tw.o great causes of insanity are hereditary predisposition and 
intemperance ; and the former frequently dei)ends on the latter, for 
the former in many cases would lie dormant unless roused by the 
latter. Esquirol states that intoxicating drinks produce one-half of 
the cases of insanity in England and three-fourths of the insanity of 
America, and a like proportion of the crime. He says the same of 
the northern countries of Europe. Professor Huss says that about 
half the insanity of Sweden among males is caused by intemperance. 
In St. Petersburgh, of the lunatics admitted during ten years (966), 
all except 129 were connected with drink. In general, depression, 
exhaustion, and irritation are the immediate causes of insanity, and 
where are these three causes found so intimately combined as with 
intemperance ? Space will not allow me to pursue this ^natter further 
than to state that Lord Shaftesbury, who was chairman of the Lu- 
nacy Commission for sixteen years, says that three-fifths of the cases 
of insanity, both in England and America, are owing to intemper- 
ance. Dr. Macnish found that of 286 lunatics in Richmond Hospital, 
Dublin, one-half owed their madness to drinking. 

" I must now turn from this sad forbidding picture to the principal 
object of my communication. Can the Government do anything ? 
What can they do ? 

'* Before answering these questions, let us consider the different 
classes of drunkards. 

" 1. There is the street drunkard, or, in colonial language, the 
' loafer.' 
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' ** 2. There is the half imbecile sot, or old drunkard, of some pro- 
perty. 

" 3. There is the drunken husband or wife, whose partner is quite 
powerless in the present state of the law, and who is able and willing 
to support him or her in a retreat ; and the same as to a near relation 
placed in the same circumstances. 

'^ 4. The young but dangerous mad drunkard, who is evidently and 
rapidly committing self-destruction by a succession of attacks of de- 
lirium tremens. 

^^ 5. There is the sad humiliating slave of oinomania. 

'*The first class I would leave to the |)olice authorities to deal with, 
as I would not be disposed to offer a premium to crime, and thus re- 
move one of the principal difficulties to the plan I propose. 

^^ In the second class there are various degrees. Some can, to some 
extent, manage their properties, and are not altogether in the power 
of designing rogues, but still are rapidly advancing to the grave. 
With these I would use no compulsion. Others of this class, who 
are in the power of sharpers and evil associates, and who are rapidly 
i-uining their families, both morally and materially — ^these the Govern- 
ment ought mercifully to protect^ by assisting their friends in secur- 
ing their safety in a retreat, still with liberty to manage their busi- 
ness, according to their amount of intelligence*, by themselves, or in 
conjunction with some friend. The amount of liberty allowed them 
to depend entirely on their conduct while under partial control. 

" The third class is the most numerous in Melbourne. Every medi< 
cal man in Melbourne hus at least half a dozen such among his 
patients. 

" If it be a wife and mother, what a curse to her husband and family! 
To procure drink she begs, borrows, pawns, steals. Her children are 
dirty, neglected, taught to lie and equivocate. She curses and beats 
them. She makes her husband truly miserable, and frequently his 
life is in danger — many a husband suffering thus in silence in Mel- 
bourne, rather than expose his wife, or shame his children. The 
language uttered by such mothers in the presence of their children is 
horrible. , 

" If it be a drunken husband, what a cruel monster does he not often 
appear. I do not even allude to such horrible cases as are reported 
in the newspapers, where these demons have been allowed to batter 
their wives for more than an hour, as lately reported in an English court. 
The respectable portion of the community have not the faintest idea 
of the misery endured by the wife of a drunkard. It is from and 
through this class, directly and indirectly, that our gaols and penal 
establishments are filled, and such enormous sums expended on police 
law and reformatories. It is no wonder that some wives go off with 
strange men, in despair and wild revenge. 

" There is a different division I have ranked in this class, but truly 
deserving of compassion. They consist of a very large number in 
this city — unmarried men, whose relatives and friends have not the 
slightest influence in restraining them. When the medical man is 
called in, he warns the friends that the patient ^s fate is at hand, if 
not immediately restrained from drink. The answer in every case is, 
we cannot prevent his getting drink. They express themselves will- 
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ing to pay any amount to save his life, but there is no place to put 
him into. They cannot and would not put him into a lunatic asylum, 
but would into a retreat. Medical men see many of this kind which 
they must hand over to the undertaker. 

" The fourth class is but a violent specimen of this last. 

" The fifch class I have sufficiently described from Dr. Hutcheton of 
Glasgow. Here the brain is evidently, if not permanently, injured; and 
in this case common humanity calls upon us to interfere. Before at- 
tempting to describe the agency I would employ I shall give the opin- 
ions of the most celebrated medical men who have written on this sub- 
ject. I trust that many of your readers are prepared to suggest the 
proper machinery. 

" The first I shall quote is the celebrated Dr. Christison, of Edin- 
burgh. He says : — ' As a general rule, when the mania for drink be- 
came such as to be uncontrollable by all religious or moral considera- 
tions — when it enervated or overwhelmed the mind by continual in- 
toxication — when it threatened danger, or occasional danger, to the 
person's family or affairs, it ought to be regarded as a disease, and 
treated as a form of insanity.' 

" The next is the superintendent of the Dundee -Asylum, who 're- 
grets that there is not in Scotland such asylums for incorrigible 
drunkards as are understood to exist in the United states.' 

" The next is Dr. Robinson, of Bensham Asylum, who has written 
an excellent work on insanity. He says : — ' I consider, then, that 
there is no impropriety in viewing these extreme cases of drunken- 
ness in connection with the suicidal and homicidal forms of moral 
weakness, and applying to them nearly similar principles of treat- 
ment.' He suggests the following: — 

"1. That in all cases of insanity where the intellectual or reasoning 
faculties are unimpaired, in addition to the written i-equest of a re- 
lative or friend and the usual medical certificates, the authority of a 
magistrate or other public officer shall be obtained prior to the re- 
ception of a patient into an asylum. 

'' 2. That a similar authority be obtained prior to the discharge of 
the patient ; and that in case$ where the proprietor or medical officer 
of the asylum shall consider the person to be still dangerous, if at 
large, a written statement of that opinion be transmitted by him to 
the visiting magistrates and commissioners in lunacy, who shall, 
thereupon, take such steps as they may think necessary for the pro- 
tection of the patient or the public. 

'* 3. That in cases of excessive drunkenness, unaccompanied by sui- 
cidal or homicidal tendencies, the same precautions shall regulate the 
admission of the patient, but thapt the medical offioer of the asylum 
shall be empowered to liberate him on trial at any time. 

"4. That in accordance with Dr. Christison 's suggestion, it shall 
not be necessary to deprive the patient of control over his affairs, but 
that he should be allowed (when capable) to manage them under the 
guidance of some other party. He says that the general interests of 
the community demand that the State should interfere and prevent 
crime. 

" The Earl of Shaftesbury, Chairman of the Lunat'y Commissioners; 
Dr. Alridge, in his work on legal provision for thr insane ; and Dr. 
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Forbes Winslow, say that the law ought to legalize the placing of 
certain patients suffering from mental disturbances, or the furor of 
intoxicating drinks, in licensed houses, especially those voluntarily 
submitting themselves to it, without insisting on theii* being certified 
as lunatics. 

" Dr. Taylor says that as excessive indulgence in habits of drinking 
render a man unfit. lx)r the government of himself and his property, 
it is a question whether it would not be for the benefit of such persons 
and those dependent on them, if the law interfered, and placed them 
under the same restraint as those whose minds had been actually ren-' 
dered unsound by this pernicious habit. He says this part of our 
law requires serious revision. Perhaps the most important considera- 
tion is that which remains to be mentioned — namely, tbe great pros- 
pect of cure in all cases of recent insanity, no matter from wliat 
cause it arises, and the little prospect of cure in cases of twelve 
months' standing. In this all authorities agree, whether it be a first 
attack or not. 

" It is now more than thirty years since the laws of this commbn- 
wealth have authorized their commitment to prison whenever their 
being at large should, in the opinion of two magistrates, be judged 
* dangerous to the peace or safety of the good people. It is a well- 
authenticated fact, that those upon whom the first attack of insanity 
is most violent, and who are therefore more liable, from the vehe- 
mence of its assaults, to commit outrages upon the persons or property 
of others, are also most easily cured. Our laws, therefore, by author- 
ising their confinement, whenever in the throes and paroxysms of 
their malady they may have threatened aggression or excited alarm^ 
have at once removed the most hopeful cases beyond the reach of re- 
covery. It may be emphatically repeated beyond the reach of reco- 
very; for from all the inquiries made by the commissioners upon this^ 
subject, they have never heard of more than three or four instances 
of restoration among all those who have been subjected to the rig- 
ors of a confinement in gaols and houses of correction, while well- 
regulated institutions for the reception and appropriate treatment of 
the insane have returned fifty, sixty, and in some instances ninety per 
cent, of recovenes. To him whose mind is alienated, a prison is a 
tomb, and within its walls he must suffer as one who awakes to life- 
in the solitude of the grave,' etc. He says, ' in recent cases of in- 
sanity under judicious treatment, as large a proportion of recoveries 
will take place as from any other acute disease of equal severity ; of 
patients cured, the proportion of recent cases, that is, of less than 
one year's duration, eighty-four per cent., while of those of longer 
duration eighteen per cent.' As to the legal aspect of the question. 
Dr. Beck says ' that the voluntary use of a stimulus, which a man is 
fully aware would disorder his mind, fully places him under the 
power of the law.' He also says, ' that there is an act in New York 
and in Pennsylvania which places the property of habitual drunkards 
imder the care of the chancellor, in the same manner as that of lunatics.. 
The overseers of the poor in each town may, when they discover any 
person to be an habitual drunkard, apply to the chancellor for the 
exercise of his power and jurisdiction, and in certain cases, when the 
person considers himself aggrieved, it may be investigated by six free- 
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holders whether he is actually what he is described to be^ and their 
declaration is primi facie evidence of the fact. The chancellor also 
in a recent case decided that the court has the custody and control 
of the person as well as of the estate of an habitual drunkard, and 
can exercise that control by means of a committee, as in the case of 
a lunatic. Lord Eldon cites a case where a commission of lunacy 
was supported against a person who, when sober, was a very sensible 
man, but being in a constant state of intoxication, he was incapable 
of managing his property. In criminal cases the law is more strict 
than in civil cases as to drunkards." 



- MALT LIQUORS AND THEIR THERAPEUTICAL ACTION. 

BY BRADFORD 8. THOMPSON, M.D., NEW YORK. 

While viewing, in 186*r, the extensive brewery of Messrs. Barclay, 
Perkins & Co., of London, founded by the celebrated Henry Thrale, 
the friend of Dr. Johnson, many facts relative to the manufacture of 
malt liquors were gathered from the intelligent manager. To visit 
this mammoth depot of trade requires a card from some member of 
the firm, which, however, is readily granted to every foreigner. 

We are informed by historians that the ancient Egyptians prepared 
a drink from barley not much inferior to wine, and called peluaian^ 
from the name of the town Pelusium (now called Belbais), the burial- 
place of Pompey the Great, near the mouth of the Nile. 

A beverage from corn was produced by the ancient Romans, which 
they called cerevisia, the gift of Ceres. It was intoxicating, and 
Theophrastrus calls it the wine of barley. 

The name of ale among the Britons was derived from the Danish 
oela. In Wales it is called ceoriv. The English word beer is the 
Saxon here (barley), a variety of which is still so called in Scotland. 
The Italian birra and the French bierre are undoubtedly derived 
from a similar source-^the Hebrew word for corn is pronounced ber. 
Ale and alehouses are mentioned in the laws of Ina, king of the West 
Saxons, in 728. 

Although other grains are capable of producing beer, barley is 
deemed the fittest, and is preferred to them all. The superiority of 
barley to other grains consists in its greater affinity for moisture and 
increase of volume when steeped in water, which indicates its yield 
of malt. 

. Malt is barley which has been subjected to a process of artificial 
germination. This is accomplished by repealed washings and steep- 
ing at properly regulated temperature, until the grain is expanded in 
the same way as the moisture and heat of the earth prepares it for 
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the growth of the plant. This process -requires nice management, as 
from too short or too long a time in the steep, or if the temperature 
is not properly regulated, the quality of the malt is impaired. An 
essential requisite is a good knowledge of the grain. During the 
process of malting, decomposition takes place, and sometimes an ex- 
ceedingly offensive odor is given off, indicating a total unfitness of the 
malt for the production of beer ; by the application of "correctives " 
the couch is rarely or never discarded. The malt is kiln-dried when 
germination has advanced to the requisite degree, in order to stop 
all further growth, and kept for future use. 

The malt is distributed into three sorts, according to the color and 
degree of drying, viz : the pale, yellow and brown or black. The pale 
is produced when the temperature in drying has ranged from 90 to 
100 deg. F. ; the yellow when it has been treated to 120 deg.; and 
the brown when the temperature has been raised to from 145 deg. to 
165 deg. The black malt, which is exclusively used for making 
porter, is heated until it is partially charred. 

Good malt contains about 66 per cent, of soluble extract, and 34 
per cent, of insoluble matter. 

To ascertain the proportion of soluble extract and insoluble matter 
in malt, is to take a certain quantity and grind it to powder, weigh 
it, and divide it into two equal parts. Put each of these portions 
into a cup, expose one to the temperature of boiling water, by setting 
the cup in it for half an hour, and whatever moisture there may be 
in the malt will be expelled, and known by loss of weight. To the 
other portion of malt add about six times as much cold water as there 
is malt, and expose it to a steam bath, with occasional stirring, for 
an equal length of time with the first. Then strain it, and when all 
the fluid or wort has drained away, wash carefully the residue with 
boiling water, dry and weigh it. The weight of this represents the 
insoluble matter, and by adding it to the amount of loss by expelling 
the moisture in the other portion, and deducting the aggregate from 
that of the weight of the whole at the beginning of the experiment, 
the remainder will represent the amount of soluble extract in the 
sample. 

This, as before stated, should not average less than 66 per cent. 
But if evaporated to dryness, the soluble extract would be converted 
into gum and sugar, in which process the elements of water chemi- 
cally combine, and increase the weight to about 72 percent. 

A quarter of malt is estimated at 324 pounds ; this reduced by 
evaporation to the measure of a barrel — 36 gallons — becomes, in the 
language of the brewer, 8T pounds per barrel, because it is 87 founds 
8 
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heavier than a barrel of water. Twenty brewers' pounds indicate 52^ 
pounds of saccharine extract, or a barrel of wort. 

The peculiar properties of icort are the result of the action of heat 
and moisture on malt* If, therefore, the quality of the malt is not 
good, or its " mashing" is not carefully attended, the quality of the 
wort will vary accordingly. Dextrine and sugar are the solid con- 
stituents of wort, and the relative proportion of these should have 
reference to the period of consumption. Sugar easily ferments, and 
rapidly, while dextrine ferments with difficulty, and slowly. Wort 
containing a large proportion of sugar is preferable for quick con- 
sumption, and, on the other hand, the dextrine should predominate 
if the beer is to be kept long. The production of good old beer is 
owing to the difficulty and slow fermentation of dextrine. When 
the whole of the sugar in wort is decomposed and converted into 
alcohol, the slow fermentation of the dextrine continues to evolve car- 
bonic acid and keep up bitterness and vitality. 

The proportion of dextrine and sugar in wort is determined by 
testing for either or both. Add an equal amount of alcohol to a 
certain quantity of strong wort, and the whole of the dextrine will be 
precipitated in a dense coagulum ; a scale tube may be used to indi- 
cate the quantity. 

To ascertain the proportion of sugar in wort, take 50 grains of 
sulphate of copper, 100 grains of bitartrate of potash, and 400 grains 
of carbonate of soda, and dissolve in half a pint of boiling water. 
Add 100 grains of the wort to be examined to this solution, and a 
reddish colored precipitate will be thrown down. Collect and weigh 
this, and every three grains indicate one grain of grape sugar in the 
100 grains of malt used. 

The conversion of dextrine of wort into sugar may be effected by 
extending the mashing process, or by subjecting the wort for a few 
hours to the temperature of about 170 deg. F. Hence the necessity 
for maintaining an even temperature for wort, in order to preserve 
the relative proportion of sugar and dextrine necessary to produce a 
uniform quality of beer. 

The varieties of beer depend both upon the difference in their ma- 
terial and the different management in their production. 

The color depends upon the color of the malt and the duration of 
the heating process. Pale ale is reduced from the steam or sun-dried 
malt, and the young shoots of the hop ; yellow ale from the mixture 
of the pale, yellow and brown malts ; and the brown from the kiln- 
dried, and carbonized malt mixed with the pale to give it body. 
Porter used to be colored and flavored with burnt sugar, but at pre- 
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sent highly torrefied malt is generally used, and of this there are 
several varieties, the brown, imperial and black, but chiefly the last. 

The fermentative quality of porter is the same as that of ale, sac- 
charine, and is derivetl from the pale or amber malt mixed with the 
flavoring and coloring malt. The malt liquors in general use in 
London, previous to the year 1790, were ale, beer and twopenny, and 
it became a custom to call for a pint of " half-and-half." This con- 
sisted of one-tliird of each, or a pint and a half tankard, containing half 
a pint of ale, half pint of beer and half a pint of twopenny. Subse- 
quently it was the practice to call for a tankard of *' three threads,^' 
which meant the same thing. This gave the drawer the trouble of 
turning three cocks for a tankard of beer, and to avoid this inconve- 
nience, a brewer, by the name of Harwood, made a liquor comprising 
the qualities of the " three-threads " combined. This he called 
" entire," or entire butt, and as it was very hearty and suitable for 
laboring men and porters, it obtained the name of " porter." 

The water used for manufacturing beer has a great deal to do with 
its quality. Freedom from organic matter being essential to the pro- 
duction of good beer, soft, pure spring water, which rises from chalk 
or limestone formations, is the best for the purpose. Lake and river 
water generally contains vegetable matter, which always imparts a 
flatness and susceptibility to atmospheric changes, with an aptness 
to become acid. 

It was formerly thought that good porter could not be made with- 
out water from the Thames. 

But this opinion regarding the proper material for the production 
of good beer has passed away, and Thames water is now very rarely 
or never used. When it was considered the only water with which 
good porter could be made, sulphuric acid was considered a necessary 
addition to new beer, in order to render it hard. Soda, chalk and 
potash were the usual correctives if this happened to be added in ex- 
cess. These additions had the effect of destroying the organic mat- 
ter, and seemed to be necessary for the production of old English 
porter. 

One of the main features of good beer is fine color and transpa- 
rency. When this is not attained in the outset, attempts to remedy 
it rarely succeed. Sometimes isinglass is used with benefit. A 
pound of it will make about twelve pounds of " finings," and should 
be cut into small pieces, and put into as much vinegar or hard beer 
as may be necessary to dissolve it, when it may be diluted to the re- 
quired measure. 

A pint of this solution may be added to a barrel of foul beer, 
which should be stirred well at the time of addition, and then allowed 
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to rest for twenty-four hours, when, if it is capable of being clarified, 
it will be found limpid. 

Carageen moss is used in Bavaria, instead of isinglass. Hartshorn 
shavings, fish sounds, ivory turnings, white of eggs, etc., are occa- 
sionally used, but they are all inferior to isinglass. 

Alum is also used for fining, but it is a dangerous addition, and 
should never be tolerated. 

If good hops are used in sufficient quantity, and due attention 
has been paid to the selection of other material, no finings will be ne- 
cessary. 

The peculiar flavor of diflerent varieties of pure beer depends 
upon the skillful use of hops, both in the quantity employed and the 
length of time they are boiled in the wort. A pound of hops to a 
bushel of malt is used by Scotch brewers for home consumption. 
But in beer for summer use, or that which is intended for hot climates, 
the quantity is sometimes doubled. English brewers use more hops 
dnd make stronger ales than the Scotch. 

The addition of yeast requires the nicest management, next to the 
proper management of hopping. English beer of all kinds was made 
without hops in ancient times. They were first imported from the 
Netherlands in 1524, and introduced into English brewing in imita- 
tion of the Flemings. Hops were first used for their preservative 
qualities only, and they were for a long time thought to contain 
properties poisonous to the constitution, and were said to " dry up 
the body and cause melancholy." An old English author says that 
" Ale without hops is the natural drink of a Dutchman ; but of late 
it is much used in England, to the great detriment of many Eng- 
lishmen." 

Hops serve not only to give beer a bitter aromatic taste, but also a 
keeping quality. They counteract its natural tendency to become sour, 
an efieet partly due to the precipitation of the albumen and starch, by 
their resinous and tannin constituents, and partly to the anti-fer- 
mentlng properties of their narcotic principle, lupuline, oil and resin. 
For these purposes there is no other substance that can take the place 
of hops, and any substitute for them is an adulteration. 

Laobb-bier. — No country in the world has paid so much atten- 
tion to beer-making as Germany. From time immemorial the (Ger- 
mans have been peculiarly a beer-drinking people. The most cele- 
brated of all places for good beer is Bavaria, where the people are so 
much attached to their favorite beverage, that they regard its exclu- 
sive use as a special mark of gentility, and they look upon the use 
of distilled liquor, in ever so great moderation, as immoral and vul- 
gar, disqualifying those who use it for decent society. Bavarian 
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beer is regarded as the standard of excellence throughout the German 
States, and large premiums were formerly given to those who manu- 
factured beer nearest to that degree of excellence which characterized 
the Bavarian, viz., which, though not strong nor highly hopped, will 
keep six months in the casks without becoming sour. 

The great secret consists in fermenting the wort at an extremely 
low temperature, by which the acetous fermentation is avoided, and 
all the nitrogenized matters are completely separated by exposure to 
the air, and not by the sacrifice of the sugar in the wort. 

The vaults in which German beer is kept are all under ground, 
and constantly kept cold, yet differing according to the variety of 
beer required. 

There are two sorts of Bavarian beer, the winter and summer. 
The former of these is brewed in October, November, March and 
April ; and it is frequently sent out in barrels in six or seven days 
after fermentation has been completed in the tuns, and though at 
first it may be, and frequently is, quite turbid, it will in a short time 
become perfectly clear, and may be drawn and served out in less than 
a month. It is light, and usually retailed in tankards, and known 
as schenck-bier, or pot beer. 

The summer beer is lager- bier proper. It is stronger than the 
schenck-bier, and by careful attention in the tun, it increases in 
strength in proportion as it loses sweetness. It is brewed in Decem- 
ber and January. After the tuns are filled with it, they are placed 
in cellars with triple doors, with small intervals between them, so as 
to admit of one only being open at a time. These are all closed and 
banked up with ice, and so kept until the following August, when the 
tuns are opened for consumption. The beer is found as clear as 
champagne, and strongly impregnated with carbonic acid gas. 

Bock-bier is a superior variety of this, very strong and derives its 
name from causing those who drink it to prance and tumble about 
like goats or bucks. It contains a large proportion of sugar and 
dextrine for its hops, and is very deceptive and luscious. Bock-bier 
is generally made with Bohemian town-bops, which are considered 
the finest in the world, and command double the price of any other. 
Small quantities are sometimes exported to Paris, where they are em- 
ployed for making a variety of beer which is highly prized for its re- 
freshing qualities. • 

The lager-bier used in the United States is usually winter-brewed, 
and nearly allied in qualities to the summer beer of Bavaria. It is 
probably freer at the present time from deleterious qualities than 
any other alcoholic liquor used in this country. 
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Constitutional Effects. — The active properties of beer are due 
chiefly to its two main constituents, extractive and alcohol. 

The changes in barley by malting nearly double the amount of 
starch, and treble the amount of gum and sugar. Previous to fer- 
mentation, one quart of strong ale contains about three ounces of 
solid extract, and in the condition of sweet wort not less than six 
ounces. This decomposes according to the degree of fermentation, 
every pound of solid extract being capable of producing half a pound 
of alcohol. Hence it is, that those varieties of beer which contain 
the least alcohol are the most nutritious, and contain most extrac- 
tive. The extractive may be separated by evaporation. A pint of 
small beer or good porter will yield about one ounce and a half of 
solid extract. This consists of a mixture of starch, dextrine, lactic 
acid, sugar, salts, gluten, oil, and the aromatic parts of the hop. 
Besides the nutritive properties of most of these substances, the bit- 
ter principle of the hops gives beer tonic properties, and the alcohol 
communicates exhilarating and stimulating powers. The quantity 
of alcohol in diflTerent varieties of beer averages about as follows : 

Albany ale 1,067 per cent. 

English ale 888 " 

Scotch ale 620 " 

Brown stout 680 " 

London porter 420 " 

Small beer 128 " 

Bock-bier 400 " 

Lager-bier 360 " 

Schenck-bier 209 " 

Consideiing, then, the effect of these qualities combined, beer pos- 
sesses the property of allaying thirst, nourishing, giving tone, exhila- 
rating, and, if taken in excess, intoxicating. Consequently, we are 
justified in saying, that for the robust and strong, and for such as 
lead laborious lives, malt liquors are nutritious, refreshing and whole- 
some. For persons laboring under exhaustion, whether owing to an 
excessive drain upon the powers of nutrition, as in nursing, or as in 
certain diseased conditions, issues, abscesses, etc., beer unites its 
tonic virtues with nutritious qualities^ and becomes under ordinary 
circumstances highly beneficial. For persons laboring imder chronic 
diseases or tedious convalescence, and especially for such persons as 
are accustomed to stimulants when wdl, it is in many cases a valua- 
ble promoter of health. It is inappropriate, and will generally disa- 
gree, if the digestive functions are impaired. It does not usually 
agree well with bilious, dyspeptic or plethoric persons; such shoul4 
avoid it. 

These properties only peitain to pure Aop-brewed beer. Any de- 
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parture from them, therefore, may be deemed just ground for sus- 
pected adulteration. When we reflect that there were entered in 
England for home consumption, in the manufacture of ale and por- 
ter, from 1859 to 1868 inclusive, 33,417 pounds of uux vomica, and 
32,682 pounds of cocculus indicus, which paid a duty of thousands of 
pounds sterling, besides quantities of St. Ignatius bean and other 
deadly drugs, all of us can estimate proximately the amount of 
poisoned ale and porter palmed off on the imbibers of these beve- 
rages. 

The effect of the diflerent substances of which pure beer is com- 
posed is so modified by the combination as to destroy the appropri- 
ateness of each one of its constituents. It must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as comprising the qualities here attributed to it only in a very 
moderate degree. If highly nutritious food be required, it can 
surely be found in many more concentrated forms than in beer. And 
so of its other properties. Water is infinitely its superior to quench 
thirst, the hops alone would be a better tonic, and as a stimulant it is 
too dilute. Moderate though these qualities be, if applied to well 
persons, they are unnecessary and superfluous, and generally pro- 
duce a bad state of the system. The restorative powers of the con- 
stitution are generally so modified in habitual beer drinkers, that 
they are notoriously slow to recover from wounds and accidents, and 
infinitely more apt to sink under disease than water drinkers. — Medu 
cal Record. 



THE TRUE DANGER OF TOBACCO. 

[FROM THE LONDON SPECTATOR,] 

The long struggle between the votaries and opponents of tobacco, 
which has raged at intervals for the last three hundred years, is, we 
suspect, very nearly at an end. The world smokes just as the world 
eats, and sees as little necessity for defending the one practice as the 
other. It recognizes evils arising from oversmoking just as it recog- 
nizes e\ils arising from overeating ; but is no more alarmed by stories 
of paralysis produced by cigars than by reports of apoplexy from 
roast goose. It sets down the victims in either case as slightly silly 
persons, and goes on its way with a remark about the uses of modera- 
tion. But that the governments of Europe have seized with natural 
eagerness on a new and tempting opportunity of taxation, and that 
there is but one mode of smoking the narghile which looks graceful, the 
women of the West would, we l)elieve, ere this have adopted the prac- 
tice, as their sisters in the East have done, and the victor}' of the 
weed would be complete. Mankind have discovered, in fact, a new 
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pleasure so great that it tempts them to overcome an instinctive 
disgust so genuine that the first cigar makes everybody sick, do not 
see any counterbalancing evil, and will not be lectured into giving the 
pleasure up. Moralists, indeed, have pretty nearly abandoned their 
efforts in despair. A man like Dean Close now and then says a 
harsh word against an enjoyment which he regards as purely sensual, 
and an economist occasionally makes a fuss about the waste of money 
it involves — a waste very curiously great, if we assume that tobacco 
has no effect either for good or evil ; but as a rule these austere 
thinkers have concentrated most of their attention upon alcohol, a 
much less dubious subject for the eloquence of asceticism. The only 
serious attacks now come from the fastidious, who in some countries 
have contrived to make it bad taste to smoke in a woman's presence ; 
and from physicians, who"", every now and then, are startled by iso- 
lated facts into reviewing the popular decision. Some such facts 
seem recently to have come before a well-known physiologist, who in 
St. FauVs Magazine for this month, does a little thinking aloud 
upon the matter, arriving, of course, with some hesitation upon one 
point to be noticed directly at the popular conclusion. It is, he says, 
a fallacy to argue that because nicotine in the concentrated form or 
an overdose of ordinary tobacco is poisonous, therefore, a smaller 
dose must, in its degree, be poisonous, too. Quantity alters quality 
sometimes, as we see in the cases of alcohol, opium, and even flesh 
meat, all of which can be made to yield a strong poison, but in 
reasonable doses are inoxious or beneficial. The effect of the doses 
is not cumulative when the smoker is in an ordinary stat« of health, 
any more than the effect of daily glasses of wine or cups of tea, 
either of which may be taken for seventy years with as little conse- 
quence at the close of life as at first. There are, no doubt, states of 
health in which a small dose may be highly injurious or even poison- 
ous, and the essayist in St. PauVs gives, with characteristic clearness, 
an explanation of this circumstance, the cause, as he thinks, of much 
of the prejudice against tobacco : — 

" The stomach is quite capable of absorbing the poison, but it ab- 
sorbs it slowly compared with the rapidity of the process by which 
the poison is excreted ; and in consequence of this greater rapidity 
of excretion, although all the poison may be absorbed, yet at no one 
moment is there sufficient quantity in the blood to produce injury. 
' Spread out the thunder into its minutest tones,' says Schiller, ' and 
it becomes a lullaby for children.' Spread out the deadliest poison 
in minute doses, and it becomes a medicine, as we know from the 
daily use of strychnine, prussic acid, and other energetic poisons^ 
in medical practice. Now, when a poison is rapidly excreted by 
the skin, lungs and kidneys, so that an accumulation in the blood 
is prevented, all injury is avoided, a succession of minute doses. 
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not being the same as one concentrated dose. But if from any cause 
the rapidity of excretion be arrested, an accumulation takes place, 
and thus a small dose comes to have the effect of a large dose. This 
is not hypothesis ; it has been proved by Hermann, of Berlin, who 
found that the dose of curare, which was quite innocuous when injected 
into the stomach of a rabbit, became almost immediately fatal if the ves- 
sels of the kidneys were tied, thus preventing the excretion from taking 
place through the kidneys. Hermann also found — what indeed, 
Brown Sequard had long ago proved — that the dose of alcohol which 
was fatal to an animal when left exposed to the cold, passed away 
without serious effects when the animal was kept very warm — the 
heat accelerating and the cold retarding the excretion from the skin." 

But in the great majority of cases small doses of tobacco are as 
entirely innocuous as small doses of the very dangerous poison con- 
tained in tea. 

The experience of mankind, which, after all, is the best guide, is, 
we need not say, in exact accord with this view, and tobacco might 
be pronounced a harmless luxury but for one exceptional fact, which 
is noticed by the writer in SL PatiPs Magazine^ but which is dis- 
missed far too summarily. He admits, with a freedom which will please 
the few resolute opponents of tobacco, that its use in excess is very 
injurious, producing nervous complaints, hysteria, mental weakness, 
and sometimes paralysis, and very justly sets that aside as an evil 
incident to almost every habit of mankind. Alcohol, coffee, and even 
ordinary food may all be made dangerous by taking too much, and 
" the argument from excess is an excess of argument '^ — the only im- 
portant point as to that matter being the limit of moderation, which 
differs with every individual, and with the state of the digestion on 
each separate day, or even hour, tobacco before breakfast being in- 
jurious to many men who can smoke after it with impunity. But 
those who use tobacco want an answer, either from the lay physiolo- 
gist of the St. PauVs or from the medical profession, to a much more 
subtle question. Has not tobacco a property belonging to very few 
substances which makes its use exceptionally dangerous, much more 
dangerous, say, than that of alcohol, the property, that is when ad- 
ministered in an overdose, of effecting some permanent change, pro- 
bably in the spinal chord, which renders the victim forever after 
liable to injury from the minutest dose ? This writer does not pre- 
tend to answer that question as it could be answered in the Lancet j 
but he has had special reason to study the action of tobacco, and be- 
lieves that the following three cases quoted in the magazine, from 
Dr. Druhen's work on tobacco, point to the one real danger arising 
from its use ; — 

•' Case T. — M . T., an advocate, aged thirty, of athletic frame, began 
in 1840 to manifest symptoms of a spinal affection, whicli continued 
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till the summer of 1845. These symptoms fluctuated considerably, 
but they resisted all treatment. At last, Dr Druhen, suspecting that 
the disturbing cause Tras excessive smoking, persuaded his patient 
to give up this bad habit. All the symptoms disappeared as if by 
enchantment, and at the end of one month the cure was complete. M 
T. enjoyed excellent health for some time, but one day dining with 
the Doctor he entreated to be allowed to indulge in a cigar. The 
permission was refused, but he persisted and smoked. No sooner 
had he finished his second cigar than I saw him hastily quit the table. 
I rose also in some anxiet}^ and he confessed that all his old sensa- 
tions had returned. This indication was decisive. M. T. henceforth 
entirely gave up his cigar, took steel tonics for a month, and has 
ever since enjoyed robust health." Case II. — M. observed that 
for some years his energies had been declining; he was exces- 
sively thin, ate little, and only found comfort in smoking very strong 
cigars. He complained of acute abdominal pains every afternoon, 
which only ceased at night ; trembHngs of the limbs, palpitation and 
sometimes sickness. He was advised to relinquish tobacco during 
one month ; did so, and all the symptoms disappeared ; but he after- 
wards declared, that he would rather endure the sufferings than b^ 
deprived of tobacco. He resumed his old habit, and the old pains 
returned. Case III A man aged forty-five, of lymphatic tempera- 
ment, extremely sober, and very regular in all his habits, was troubled 
by the premonitory symptoms of melancholy mania. He was perfeotly 
aware of his hallucinations, but could not escape them. After two or 
three weeks' medical treatment they passed away, and he resumed his 
labors at the bank where he held the post of cashier. M. Druhen 
accidentally learned that his patient was a smoker — a moderate 
smoker — and that during his treatment the desire for tobacco had 
not made itself felt, but on his recovery he again resumed his cigar, 
and once more the old symptoms appeared. Warned thus by experi- 
ence, he renounced tobacco entirely, and from that day has had no 
recurrence of the s^onptoms." 

There are physicians in London who could add greatly to this list. 
One we know watched a case in which a violent nervous and mental 
affection, cured by the disuse of tobacco, returned after an interval 
of years when the patient had thoughtlessly smoked a few cigars, and 
disappeared again on the cessation of the habit ; and numbers of 
smokers will testify to occasional " fits' ' of severe malaise from a 
smaller allowance of tobacco than usual. Is it not, then, at least 
possible, if the facts are true — and every physician in large practice 
knows them to be correct — ^that almost any devotee of tobacco may 
accidentally get an overdose, and may thenceforward be liable to 
suffer more or less severely whenever the ordinary dose happens not 
to be carried off as rapidly as usual ? The poison is then absorbed, as 
the writer in the St. PauVs describes, and a permanent, though it 
may be minute, injury is inflicted on the nervous system. In what 
way the overdose alters the victim's liability to attack is a question 
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for physiologists ; but it may be certain that it does, and though wo 
have called the action special, it is not unique. The vaccine virus 
permanently alters the liability of every child in the empire to be 
poisoned by smallpox. There are drugs — are there not ? — ^which pro- 
duce a liability to epilepsy, and an overdose of mercury will intensify 
the action of calomel swallowed years afterwards. The old super- 
stition about antidotes probably had its origin in facts of the same 
kind, observed, perhaps, in the times when men had a greater 
capacity for believing what they saw than they have in this century 
of ours. If this suggestion is correct, and no other explains the facts, 
tobacco is a permanent danger to mankind, important whenever the 
conditions of men's lives or the specialties of their constitutions 
make overdoses probable. 



PEPPER CURE FOR DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

The greatest difficulty in the treatment of this too frequent and 
distressing disease, familiarly known under the name of mania-a* 
potUj is to procure sleep, which is the indispensable condition for re- 
covery. We shall not, on this occasion, discuss the relative merits of 
ardent spirits, opium, digitalis and chloroform, each of which has its 
advocates. Our object is to call attention to a remedy easily ob- 
tained, and of the precise dose of which and its general effects on the 
system we need not have any apprehensions, if baffled in our attempts 
at cure by its agency. We refer now to capsicum or red pepper. 
In a case of delirium tremens, treated by Dr. Lyons, and recorded in 
a Dublin medical journal, a sixty-grain dose made into a large pill 
was taken without any difficulty. The immediate and sensible effects 
were a burning sensation in the mouth and throat, and a sense of 
diffused warmth through the stomach and bowels for a brief period 
subsequently. In less than an hour after the pill was taken, the 
patient fell into a quiet sleep, and, after two or three hours, awoke 
perfectly calm, conscious and convalescent. The results obtained by 
Dr. Lyons, in the use of this condiment are Mly borne out by the 
experience required, on a far larger scale of observation, in the West 
Indies and in the Melville Hospital, Dublin. In the records of this 
hospital not less than from seventy to eighty cases are reported to 
have been successfully treated by the use of this drug, in single or 
repeated doses, ranging from 20 grains upwards. No disorder of 
the stomach, or other unpleasant symptom, has been at any time 
noticed. For general employment, the use of capsicum offers many 
advantages over either opium or digitalis, which are contra-indicated 
by enfeebled action of the heart Foreign Paper. 
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THE LITERATURE OF ALCOHOLISM. 

BY ORRIN COOLEY, M. D. 

A committee of the Pennsylvania Medical Society, in presenting a 
report upon Intemperance, lament the paucity of written authority upon 
the subject. 

Do they assert a want of professional literature merely ? 

Manifestly not, if the doctors in their researches are, as they claim, in 
a true sense eclectic. 

How then can they ignore the teachings of the last half century, de- 
veloped in the various forms of books, periodicals, sermons, lectures, 
statutes, etc.? 

Certainly no subject of political or social economy has excited more 
discussion in all classes of society and literature. Each profession with 
its bias has presented a peculiar aspect of the case. 

What element then has the medical staff failed to discover? Evidently 
the lack is not one of cubic feet. Do they correctly assert that it is not 
authoritative ? 

The department of fiction opens an avenue, and the only one through 
which access can be gained to one class of minds. It is not strange 
thorefore that its aid has been invoked in the cause of temperance. 
Graphic pictures of the drunkard's hovel, with its shattered windows and 
unkempt hedge are daily presented to the public. Domestic misery, a 
broken-hearted wife, and the heirs to ignorance and vice are vividly de- 
scribed. A reverse picture of the home of industry and sobriety is in- 
troduced by way of contrast, and the moral is pointed with a solemn 
warning to the young. These are legitimate offerings to the work, and 
as preventives exert no doubt a beneficial though limited influence. 

But what voice do they utter to the drunkard ? 

He sees in their pages his condition most faithfully portrayed. It is to 
him no empty panorama. He admits his own degradation and appreci- 
ates the happiness of a virtuous life. 

But what token of aid can he find ? Words of encouragement there are, 
but where is he told how to escape ? 

The spoken literature of lecturers presents the same truths, and per- 
chance emanating from a victim of excess, details the mental conflicts, 
hopes and despair, victories or defeat of the sufferer. Tears or merri- 
ment are provoked by a narration of the fancies and oddities of the ine- 
briate, but the lesson is lost amid a display of rhetoric. It is useless to 
place the responsibility upon the victim of strong drink for unheeding 
the appeal. If, as facts do prove, this agency, in the vast majority of cases, 
fails to meet the emergency, there must be a defect either inherent or in 
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the mode of iU application, and we can no longer look to this branch of 
literature for the true principles of reform. 

The statute-book has a chapter for the inebriate. It warns him of the 
crimes by which excited passion maj exhaust itself, and opposes to his 
caution an array of penalties. Fear may check an overt act against au- 
thority, but it furnishes no antidote to the reaction of his individual im- 
pulse. 

Pulpit literature presents especially the moral phase of the question. 
The pafli of duty and rectitude is made plain indeed. Fellowship and 
good cheer are offered freely to him who exhibits in his life a desire and 
an ability to curb his appetites, and conform to creeds. And the weak 
and willful can indulge in no vague surmises of their temporal or eternal 
doom. Ostracism, retribution, these are the penalties, and the exaction 
is rigid. 

Records of church discipline furbish no resource to the victim of a de- 
fective will-power. Exhortations are tendered him in season and out of 
season. Charity, an arm of brotherly protection, is sometimes thrown 
around him, and in this latter we find a gleam of hope for the unfortunate. 
But the teachings from the desk, too, are fruitful. As prophylactic 
measures they are of value. They belong to the literature of temperance. 
But while preventives fail of universal success and drunkards exist, there 
will be a demand for something more efficient than creeds and discipline 
to restrain erring humanity. 

Medical experience and research have been devoted to analyzing the 
effects of alcohol upon the human system. 

Its use has been demonstrated, its abuse investigated. But the current 
of thought has been directed rather to the resulting changes than to the 
primal disease. The concomitant affections have been explicitly described, 
remedies have been employed with the acutest scientific skiU, and the re- 
sults recorded. But where can be found a history of the earliest physical 
symptoms of alcoholism itself, the laws of its reproduction, or the method 
of cure. Indeed, who has ventured among the medical experts of the last 
generation to venture an opinion, or attempt its support, which should 
locate the affection as a sporadic disease, a constitutional bias or moral 
weakness ? 

Have we not here a voluminous literature of alcoholism ? The ine- 
briate, in his unsatisfied state, says ^ No ! of temperance documents there 
is no end, but what I need and what those must have who are to assist 
me, is the literature of intemperance." Of warning, exhortation, and 
menace there is no lack, but from which of these sources can he learn 
why he is a drunkard? Fiction says because he drinks ! The lecturer, 
from bad associations ! The preacher, from a depraved moral euscepti- 
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bility ! The law gives no answer. The medical profession, unwilling to 
embrace an unsupported dogma, maintains a discreet silence. 

But this, the all-important question to the coming man, is transcended 
to the existing drunkard by the problem, '' How shall I escape ?" 

From none of the founts of temperance lore comes a satisfactory re- 
sponse. Ethics, logic, theology, physic, all agree that he is a slave ; but 
neither has largely succeeded in removing his fetters. The socialist di- 
rects him to temperance organizations ; but the physical demand for a 
stimulant is stronger than a dread of human disapprobation — the only 
barrier they can afford. The moralist adjures him to " assert the disunity 
of his will " — a begging of the question, since it is the will that is enslaved. 

Legislatures have enacted license laws, and repealed them ; then more 
stringent license laws, and termed them prohibitory ; — and still the evil 
continues. The drunkard rebels against what he regards an unjust 
interference — his co-operation is lost, and in the struggle which follows he 
is uniformly successful. 

The doctors are just now endeavoring to solve the problem by com- 
bining tradition with the data of their science. They complain of the 
meagreness and incongruity of the material, and justly, too. The method 
of reclaiming the victim to intoxicants must be reconstructed. Earnest 
attempts are being made to attain this end, but if successful they must aim 
to satisfy the need of the inebriate's nature, be that moral or physical, 
rather than compel submission to an exacting dogma. * 



INEBRIATE ASYLUM IN CANADA. 

The Toronto Leader calls attention to the efforts now making to 
establish an inebriate asylum in Canada, and refers especially to an 
article on the subject in one of the Canadian monthlies by Dr. Can- 
niff, a physician of repute. There is no doubt about the fact that 
the treatment of habitual drunkenness as a-physical disease, which 
must be alleviated before the moral elements of reform have a chance 
to work, has been steadily growing in estimation ever since the suc- 
cessful operations of the asylums in this State and Massachusetts 
have been matters of public commendation. It is an idea worthy of 
the consideration of the authorities in the New Dominion whether 
they could not well use some of their new powers in forwarding the 
establishment of so useful an institution, for Canada, unfortunately, 
shows increasing need of one in the growing intemperance among 
nearly all classes. 
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BEER AND WINE IN GERMANY. 

" Here let me say that while either wine or beer, or both, make an in- 
dispensable part of a German picnic, I have never known an instance 
of intoxication. In the first place, the beverages are always pure 
and light in quality ; in the second, they are not looked upon as luxu- 
ries, and their use is not considered as a special indulgence. Leaving 
the question of example out of view — ^which is the main argument used 
by the advocates of temperance against those who use wine without 
excess — I confess I see no harm in the habitual use of a light, pure 
vintage. Nothing is so difficult to measure as the positive influence 
of an individual upon his fellow-men, and the cases are rare where a 
man, without purpose, leads another to his ruin. I have been fre- 
quently assailed by over zealous reformers for writing of the use of 
wines without adding a condemnation of the habit ; but I have no 
condemnation except for excess. I do not consider that the weak- 
ness of one gives me the right to attack the temperance of ten. The 
roost temperate people I have ever found are the Greeks, every one 
of whom — man, woman and child — drinks wine. Excess, in fact, is 
a physical disease, and should be treated as such ; where there is any 
tendency towards it the only remedy is total abstinence. But the 
stronger and healthier nature has always seemed to me that which is 
able to control itself. Let our education, domestic as well as public, 
develop and strengthen this quality, and we shall accomplish more 
than by prohibitory laws." — From Bayard Taylor^s Features of 
German Life, 



ABSINTHE. 



Of all strong drink, absinthe is the least palatable at first, the most 
subtile in its immediate effects, the most fascinating in its continued 
influence, the most absolute in the bondage it enforces, and the most 
fearful in its results. Yet with the common knowledge of all this 
before them, the people of France are finding in absinthe their dead- 
liest foe, because most courted friend. The ravages of that cordial 
are increasing every year, and are seen in the growing lists of idiocy 
lunacy, furious madness and suicide. In Paris they have men so 
infatuated with this poison that they form clubs, whose members are 
pledged to intoxicate themselves with nothing else — some even, to 
drink no other liquid. The Government is said to have the matter in 
serious consideration. We advise them not to increase the tax on 
its manufacture, for that will surely make it very much greater in 
quantity and very much worse in quality. 
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A CHILD'S LAST MESSAGE. 

A little girl in Australia, about thirteen years of age, was em- 
ployed by her master and mistress to fetch in the dairy cows, and 
was in the constant habit of doing so. One afternoon she had sallied 
forth as usual ; but she went never to return. After the lapse of 
a few hours, a vigorous search was instituted ; the cows were found 
at no great distance, but no girl. The most diligent search was made 
for days, but unavailingly. The master kept continually on the look- 
out, but never could discover any trace of the missing one. 

Two years after, when in a scrub, not more than a mile from home 
he noticed a few branches of trees placed together on the ground ; 
and in some way or another they excited his attention. He got off 
his horse and examined them ; they had been arranged by some hu- 
man hand. There was a small space nndemeath, and in this recess 
lay the bones of the poor, lost one, who, almost in sight of her home 
had apparently become confused from some unknown cause, and, 
finding herself unable to discover her path back, had formed this 
little shelter. How it was that no one found her, or that she never 
heard those in pursuit, must forever remain a mystery, as must many 
other similar cases. But a touching relic proved her death a natural 
one, however fearful 1 A little Wesleyan Hymn-book lay by her 
side undestroyed. On opening it, her master found the following 
words pricked with a pin on the fly leaf: — " Dear father, love God, 
and don't drink any more ;" to which she had added the first letters 
of her name. — Early Days, 

LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS. 

The Philadelphia "Medical and Surgical Reporter" gives us the follow- 
ing abstract of what it terms a "good law," which was recently passed in 
another State. It says : — 

" Drunkards in Illinois are likely to have a hard time. The new law 
classes them as insane persons and idiots, and places them under the care 
of the guardians and overseers of the poor; and when a man has been de- 
clared an habitual drunkard, he has no remedy from guardianship until a 
year has elapsed. Why cannot every State have such a law, or some law 
to protect society from misery and crime resulting from the vice of drunk- 
enness ? If there is an idiot or rather an insane person who needs re- 
straint it is he who voluntarily pujts ' an enemy in his mouth to steal 
away his brains.' " [ ITc think this a very bad law, — Ed ] 

t^ » 
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CLIFTON HALL. 



A PIUA'ATE HOSPITAL 

FOR MENTAL DISEASES. 

This Institution is located within a few miles of the city of Philadelphia. It is designed 
to accommodate about forty patients, twenty of each sex. The fact is now fully recognized 
by Psychological Physicians, that the less we treat the insane as exceptional beings, by im- 
muring them in large hospitals, under strict discipline, and modes of life, widely different 
from the social amenities of home, the more likely is recovery to take place. Hence the 
Hdvantageof small establish ments, where the arYaogementa ar« more homelike and familiar. 
It is the de«lre of the superintendent of Clifton Hall to make it in every respect, A H03IE 
FOR HIS GUESTS. The location is beautiful and salubrious. The house, though iioasessing 
^11 the saf^uards and appliances of a public hospital, in external appearance and internal 
arrangements, piesenta nothing to unfavorably impress its Inmates. The family of the 
Superintendent, and patients of Ijoth sexes, take their meals at a common tAble, dilfering in 
no respect from the tables of the educated classes in private life. The Attendantfi arc intel- 
Jigent, respectful and attentive. 
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THE PRIVATE INSTITUTION 

AT 

BARRE, MASSACHUSETTS, 

FOR THK 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF YOUTH OF DEFECTIVE 

INTELLECT, 

offers to Parcntr* ami Guardian?* tho experience «>f twenty years' successful 
•operation, and all the comforts of an elegant country homo. 

GEORGE BUOWN. M. I)., Superintendent. 
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KDWARJ) PARRISH, 

DRUGGIST and PHARMACIST, 

NO. 800 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 



IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF FINE 

MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS AND SPECIALTIES, 



COMPOUND SYRUP OF PHOSPHATES, 

An approved Nutritive Tonic without stimulant pro- 
perties, adapted to build up the system 
wasted by disease. 



ELIXIR OF BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM, 

A Tonic, with the Admirable Sleep-producing Quali- 
ties of the Bromide, the Disagreeable Taste of 
which is Disguised. 



ELIXIR OF VALERIANATE OF AMMONIA, 

Suited to Selieving Nervous Conditions and Neuralgia. 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

SUPPLIED WITH STANDARD REMEDIES. 
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